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INTRODUCTION 


A FRIEND of mine, an artist, once realized that there was a singular lack 
of correspondence between his drawings and the objects which they 
were supposed to represent. This, judging by the drawings one sees, 
was either an exceptional piece of insight, indicating genius in the artist, or it was 
a knowledge which many artists heroically ignore when it comes to themselves. 
My friend, at any rate, marvelled at the discrepancy ; and he blamed his fingers. 
They, he decided, were inexpert. They were the traitors. They could not 
reproduce exactly what he with delicate perceptiveness saw before him. For a 
time the artist tried very hard to improve his draughtsmanship. And then, 
suddenly, his mind leapt to a truth. He discovered that his eye, and not his 
hand, was at fault. In making this discovery he crossed the chasm which divides 
the eternal amateur from the professional — or, at least, the non-artist from the 
artist. To parallel this from a craft with which I am more famihar, perhaps I may 
say that many of those who justifiably and with much assurance criticize over the 
tea-cups the way in which novels are written do in the same degree fail when they 
essay the task of writing novels. They do not know enough. They are explana- 
tory when they should be vivid ; they narrate when they should picture. Con- 
scious of the defects of the books they read, conscious at last of the botch they 
have themselves committed, they suppose the deficiencies of which they become 
aware to be due to lack of executive skiU. It is not so. The fact is, we can most 
of us roughly and crudely appraise the truth or untruth of a picture — ^whether it 
is in line or in word ; but when it comes to the point of expression we are betrayed, 
not by our technical unsldlfulness, but by our simple ignorance of what is passing 
all around us. Our ignorance is stupendous. We travel every day, perhaps, in 
omnibuses and trains and tram-cars ; but our ear is not quick enough to catch 
varying tones and accents, and our eye is not quick enough to perceive — ^let alone 
to record — aU the strange things which lie everywhere before it. When we hear a 
first-class mimic, who emphazises significant features of dialect by selecting and, 
as it were, abstracting them from the general medley of speech ; or when we see 
one of Mr. George Belcher’s drawings, which does exactly the same thing in line, 
we are instantly conscious in a high degree of the pleasures of recognition. We 
exclaim with delight. We appreciate the truth of Mr. Belcher’s drawings and 
their humour. We begin to look out for more of his work, and to delight in its 
aptness, its apparent carelessness of execution, the familiarity of the faces he 
pictures. And by concentrating upon Mr. Belcher’s fine skill we do less than 
justice to the much finer perception which lies behind all the seeming ease of his 
work, and which distinguishes him from so many of his fellow-craftsmen. 



I can remember walking along the sands of an East Coast seaside resort with 
a man who is, I believe, by common consent the most observant writer now alive. 
I saw a great many things, and remarked upon them. He also saw a great many 
things, and remarked upon them. We had an exceedingly pleasant stroll, and 
as we returned homewards my friend suggested that we might be said to have 
" seen ” Frinton-on-Sea. But the truth was that he had seen the place in relation 
to some thousands of highly expert understandings which were entirely unknown 
to me. I had seen with my eyes and my experience ; but while my eyes were 
perhaps not inferior to my friend’s eyes, my experience, the power which trans- 
mutes all observation, was by comparison contemptible. It is this experience, 
this power to associate, to fuse, to detach every piece of observation, which is the 
rare faculty. It comes from a natural sensitiveness which has been cultivated 
and matured over a long period of incessant attention to the spectacle of lif(i. 
Observation is only significant by virtue of its associations. We can recognize 
and appreciate the results of observation in others, but few can claim to have the 
sort of creative observation which is the source of this delight. We can thus 
enumerate details ; but we cannot eliminate them, as Mr. Belcher does. We 
should not dare to do so, for elimination is only permitted to those who are so sure 
of their facts that they can dispense with proofs and authorities and confirmations. 

Take any one of the best of the drawings in this book. Take, for example, that 
scene in an eating-house where it is suggested that tripe is less stringy if not eaten 
through a veh ; or that other scene where protest is being made as to a knife which 
is unsuitable for the eating of peas. Forget the peas and the tripe. Wliat remains 
in each case ? Two entirely human people are engaged in the familiar act of 
eating. We can imagine the food and the facial performance of the eaters. The 
picture needs no " legend.” It speaks for itself. It also appciils to the imagina- 
tion of the beholder. Many artists, perhaps, could have illustrated either joke 
in a way to make us laugh ; but Mr. Belcher does something more. He presents 
us in each case with a picture of real life, which is not merely a transcript. It 
is a clean and vigorous rendering of a class. A writer of the same calibre as Mr. 
Belcher might give us a similarly selective and concise record of the conversation 
of this pair throughout the meal ; but Mr. Belcher makes further information 
about them superfluous, for he enables us to imagine the scene for ourselves. 

It is not, in fact, in the actual jokes that the excellence of the present col- 
lection lies. Many of them could have been used by artists inferior to Mr. Belcher. 
What Mr. Belcher needs, however, is an occasion for the showing of two human 
beings in conversation. Give him that, and the story arises naturally. Granted 
an interchange of appropriate remarks, these two living creatures are so accurately 
seen that they can be rendered with an air (it is only an air) of inattentiveness, and 
with that added lustre of peculiarity which comes from the artist’s wit and his 
sense of the grotesque in nature. It is a twist, an emphasis, that makes the people 
in the drawings start out as ” characters.” They are not drawn flat or finite ; 
they hardly ever fail to suggest all sorts of thoughts and suppositions and humorous 



notions which certainly are not supplied by the printed words beneath the draw- 
ings. It is as if, in opening this book, we found the world transfigured— re-peopled 
with comic characters that we have unconsciously known all our lives, as we know 
the comic characters in hterature. These people have been in being all the time. 
We have seen them in the past — ^yesterday— to-day. And Mr. Belcher has made 
them spring into memory and knowledge by creating them for us. To those who 
will spend time and a little of that agreeable rambling speculation which is 
permitted to the fancy, the book will provide material for a host of fife stories. 
It could not do so if the drawings, beneath their wit, had not a permanent basis 
of steady observation. Each character here is not only an individual but an 
epitome. 

Drawings, I think, are often strong — stronger than pamtings — ^in this power 
to awaken and to encourage speculation. Their suggestive power is incalculable. 
For years I have cherished a collection of small books called “ Drawings by Great 
Masters,” and these httle books never fail to produce in me an absorbed imagining 
— an awareness of life not so much in a fragmentary state as seized by an|eye 
which by intuitive vision and exiperience has made a scene quick with significance. 
The thing has been detached from the general chiaroscuro, and it is rich in suggestion 
—in the apparently careless freedom of a sudden gesture. Well, is not Mr. Belcher 
in just this way presenting us here with something akin to a book of '' Drawings 
by a Great Master ” ? Take his picture of the poor woman who is upon the 
wrong omnibus and who wants to go to Peckham ; take the lady who is talking 
to her page in " A Dog’s Life ” ; or take that other lady who, upon a cold morning, 
is glad that she decided to wear her furs. Each of these is a highly finished portrait. 
It can be admired as a portrait. But it is also, in its way, the beginning of a novel 
to be written by the beholder. As one looks at the picture one’s imagination 
begins to weave the social background, to create the proposed destination of the 
woman on the omnibus, the menage of the lady with the fur, the character of the 
lady with the dog. The fact that one has been first amused by recognition becomes 
negligible. Then only is it made quite clear why Mr. Belcher’s book has been 
named “ Characters,” and not “ Individuals ” or “ People.” The individual, 
it is true, is rendered ; but not alone the individual. There is more to Mr. Belcher’s 
gift than that. He takes common life and he makes it humane. It is the work 
of a distinguished talent, and it is now, as always, upon a highly distinguished 
work that this talent is engaged. It is nothing less than the humane re-discovery 
of a world that our unobservant eyes would otherwise contrive to ignore. It is 
the creation of a new world of familiar characters. 


FRANK SWINNERTON 
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Old Lady : ** Does your horse ever shy at motors ? 

Cabby : Lor’ bless yer, no, lady ; ’e didn’t even shy when railways fust came in/’ 



WHAT LANCASHIRE THINKS 

Old Lancashire Lady {to young friend who has expressed her intentions of going by an excursion to the Metropolis) : Doan t 

XHEE GOA TO LONDOK ; THEE STOP IN OWD ENGLAND.” 


( 2 ) 
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Window-cleaner : Entirely Bridisch Combany, Lady/' 

Lady , Yes. I daresay. But for all T know you might be part of the flower of the German Army/' 


YOU 


( 6 ) 
















Firi>t Irate Gentleman : " Wniix I 'its a man*, 'k ukmi-.mbkks ir/' 
Seeond Irate Gentleman : '* Wbll, wiikn I 'ns t»NK, 'k uun'i," 



Stewardess : “ We are just nearing the harbour, Madam. Woui.d you like some hot water ? " 
Passenger (faintly) : “ It doesn't matter, thank you ; I’m only going to relations.” 

( lo) 






" NOBLESSE OBLIGE ! ” 

Actor on Tour (to prospective landlady) : “Do you do the cooking yourself ? ” 
Landlady : “ No, my daughter does it ; but of course, a lady can do anything. 





(K) 
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" AnOTHKR BUOKKN PLATE, MRS. BKIGGS ? 

** Yes, sir. It seems to mp: that ho much washikg makes the chika buittle-uke, 



P,C. O’Leary : ** Move on there, and don't be obsthructing the thoroughfare 1 " 

Interested Spectator : ** Wot 'arm am I doin' of ? " 

P.C. O’Leary : Sure, if every wan wos to stand in the wan flace, how would the rest go by ? " 

(16 ) 




Lady {who has been photographed for passport) : ** This photograph of me is 

REALLY DREADFUL. WhY, I LOOK LIKE A GORILLA ! ’* 

Photographer : " r*M very sorry, lady ; but, you see, the Government won’t 

ALLOW US TO TOUCH UP ANY PASSPORT PHOTOS.” 


( 17 ) 



The Vicar: " These Salonikans, Mrs. Stubbs, are of course the Thessai-osiaxs to whom St. I'ai;l wrote ins 

CELEBRATED LETTERS." 

Mrs. Stubbs : " Well, I ’ope 'e’u bf.tter luck with 'is than I 'avk. I sent my hoy out there three letters 

AND TWO PARCELS, AND I AIN’T GOT NO ANSWER TO 'EM YET." 


(t8) 




IRON(Y) 

** The DOCTOR, 'e says I’m all nerves. ^You wants iron/ 'e says; ‘you musn’t drink beer, you must drink Burgundy/ 

(19) 






:EELS AF0R3 
5 KEEP UP ’ 












First Lady : " That's one of them Australian Soldiers.” 

Second Lady : “ How do you know ? " 

First Lady . " Why, can’t you see the Kangaroo feathers in his hat ? ” 


( 22) 














THE LINE OF LEAST ASSISTANCE 

You GOING TO CHURCH, MrS. TtMMINS ? 

Es, I BE, Mrs. Green. They don't 


Surprised Friend 
Mrs, Timmins : 


GIVE no snuff and TEA AWAY AT THE ‘ SPOTTED DOG 







She : “ 'E's got to go undkr an oi*kration, Sir.” 

He : “ Really I What for ? ” 

She : " ’Aricot brains in ’is leg. Sir.” 

He ; ” But, my good woman, our brains are not in our leg.s.” 
She : ” 'Is ARE, Sir." 


(26) 
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OPTIMISTIC 


Cheerful Undertaker : “ Beautiful 
Now JUMP IN, Sir, please, 


JUST ENOUGH BREEZE TO STIR THE PLUMES. 














(Mr, and Mrs, Wilks, up from the Country). She 

SEE IF ANYBODY HAS ONE/' 


Fancy A swimming bath in the street. We'll wait to 














( 30 ) 



















S5 Jones ! " How MANY LESSONS 
me Teacher : Well, that, of 
ss Jones ; “ We only wants hiiv 





Gentleman {who has just climbed the hill) ; “ Xever was a tri:!.;!* word spoken than that. 



Gouty Music^'BLall Agent r “ What's yer business ? ** 
Struggling Actor / Comedian." 

Agen ^ : ** Well, go on ; make me laugh." 

( 34 ) 










AN ETCHING FOR THE NATIONAL SPORTING CLUB SET 






ypLLOP TaRD 

t^k^n from. . 




AN ETCHING 


( 36 ) 










hope eternal 

You KNOW, Wilks, I can*t make you young again. 
No, Sir ; but can*t you keep me growing older 


A LITTLE LONGER .? 






Two Ladies ofVv^\iL,MAMA.VEMUE , 

taken froin J^IFE* 


AN ETCHING 


<r' 




(38) 






REWARDED 

I'm afraid I haven't got a penny. 
sweeper ; “ I didn't name the coin, Sir. 


■\Gets sixpence\ 









Mrs. Bynum (to My<}. Jone<>. who ha<t aUo been to see a sou 

Well, I'm sure tiiev’li- i»k startimo koox, wkcausk 

SMOKINCi; ANO, VO U SHE, MY I>EAR, THEY C'<)1,"I,I)N'T WANT 
FOR LUNCH.” 


o/f iu a ty<tnfiship) : 

ROTH I*t:NNi-.LS ARK 
ROTH i-UNNKLS JUST 


( 42 ) 






THE EPICURE I 

First Lady : “ Nice bit er tripe, AIN’T IT ? ** 
Second Lady : “ Well, mine’s a bit stringy." 
First Lady ; " Try it with yer veil off, deary, 







( 44 ) 
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“ COLD COMFORT 

You MUST TAKE CARE OF THAT COLD, MrS. GrEEN. YeR WANT TO GIT A PENNORTH OF UKERLIPTUS FROM THE CHEMIST, 
JUG OF BOILING WATER, "OLD YER 'EAD OVER IT, AND IGNORE IT/' 






















Mrs. Green : '* The only thing she fancied was a egg. I/appened to *ave one about me, so I give it *er, and after she*d 'ad 

IT SHE LOOKED — ER " 

Mrs. Smith: ** Better?" 

Mrs. Green: "Well, she seemed fatter in the face." 










THE LOCAL TOUCH 

East Anglian : “ Tell yow what that is, Sir : that there Kaiser ’e ’ont never be satisfied until ’e’s ruined Mud- 
borough.’’ 


( 5 *) 
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THE MUSKETRY INSTRUCTRESS 

Mrs. Green (a well-informed lady, speaking of her son, a new recruit) ; “ I says to Fred * you be careful ' I say«5 

'URTS YER SHOULDER LIKF'^”*'" ---- V » 

SHOOTIN* A THOUSAND ? * ” 


URTS YER SHOULDER LIKE THAT, ME BOY, W’eH YER SHOOTING A 'UNDEBD YARDS, W’aT's'iT GOIN’‘tO Do'^W^EN VER 


( 55 ) 




A POSER 

Mummy, did God make Germans ? 
Yes, darling." 

Why ? " 


( 56 ) 















If you put yer ear to the ground you can hear them firing away up to Squire Jenkins. 
Wot, with the naked ear ? ** 


( 59 ) 



FROM MUDSHIRE 

First Native : ** I 'ear the Kaiser has aged ten years since the war started, 
Second Native : An' I thart it’s only bin on vour months, Jarge.” 






QUI S' 

I THOUGHT YOU WERE COMING TO SIT FOR ME YESTERDAY ? 

I WAS, Sir ; but to tell you the truth. Sir, I went out 
AS I'd come out blurred. Sir." 


6 : 











First Flapper : “ The cheek of that conductor ! He glared at me as if 

1 HADN T PAID ANY FARE." 

Second Flapper : And what did you do ? 

First Flapper " I just glared back at him — ^as if I had ! " 


(63) 
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HOW TO TAKE YOUR PART IK A DIALOGUE 

Why, Mrs. Codlustgs, 'ow arr yoxj, 'ow are you ? I 'aven’t seen you to speak 
TO for ages." 

Ko, Mrs. Whiduen ; no more 'aven't I you, neither." 











THE REAL ATTRACTION 
(A t South Kens%ngton Museum) 

Well, my dears, have you come to see the works of art ? 
No ; we've come to see the skelingtons/' 

( 68 ) 














For tf 'S'o* is, i^rx 


I>a/K'k‘iB {to lcid,y aft^r a, txjOTdy - ** Ts YO* tdon'R rinisuro ? 

MR XRr.1. YO'. -A.I-I. XIIA.X YO' SA.YS I AM. YO' 2S.'* 
























Patient : I*ve been awfully troubled lately. Doctor, with my breathing. 
Doctor ' " Hum ! I’ll soon get you something to stop that.” 


'5 
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AFTER SATURDAY NIGHT I 

The Parson : '* Well, John, I was glad to see you at church on Sunday, 
The Village Toper : “ Lawks, parson, was that where I were ? *’ 


(79) 











' '.V """ ” f : 


THE REASON WHY I 

I NEVER 'EARD such A NAME TO CALL THE CHILD AS OCTAPUS/ I SEZ ' 
OF THIS ERE LEARNINM " * 


E S the eighth/ /E SEZ— that's WOT COMES 
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A .ft. 


Gentleman {in favour of ISfatzonal work for everyone') s '* Aisro why shotjx^idh't 
PEOPLE BE EOIlsrO TQ-OAY WHii^T THEY NEVER. HREAMEH OF DOING BEFORE 
THE WAR ? '' 

l>7ew Assistant (his first operation") : ** Exactly, Sir, All the same, if any- 
body HAD TOLD ME TWO DAYS AGO THAT I SHOULD NOW BE CUTTING THE 
HAIR OF A COMPLETE STRANGER, I'D NEVER HAVE BELIEVED 'iM." 













THICK OR THIN 

Hairdresser : " Your hair's very thin oh the top, Sir. 
Customer i “ Ah. I'm glad of that ; I hate fat hair " 
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